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to determine ‘the matter, the measure, and the 
VOTING SUPPLIES IN THE HOUSE time’ of every tax imposed upon the people. 
OF COMMONS. The principle upon which this exclusive right 
By Micuaet MacDonacu. of the Commons is founded has been well 
Tae House of Commons, composed as it is of | expressed by Lord Chatham. ‘Taxation,’ said 
the elected representatives of the taxpayers of | he, ‘is no part of the governing or legislative 
the realm, has sole control of the collection and! power. The taxes are a voluntary gift and 
expenditure of the national revenue; or of the | grant of the Commons alone. In legislation, the 
mode in which taxes are raised, and the manner | Three Estates of the Realm are alike concerned ; 
in which taxes are spent. Before the Revolu-| but the concurrence of the peers and the crown 
tion supplies were voted by the Commons, on! to a tax—the gift and grant of the Commons 
the direct application of the Sovereign, without | alone—is only necessary to clothe it with the 
any specific information being afforded as to the form of a law.’ Accordingly, all proposals in- 
financial needs of the State, or any guarantee volving the raising or spending of taxes can 
being given that the money would be spent solely only originate in the Commons: and although 
for the public weal. The money went into the | all Bills embodying such proposals are, after 
Royal Treasury, and the king spent it, as a rule,| they have passed the Commons, sent up in the 
for his own pleasure, and to sustain his own usual fashion to the Lords; and although the 
influence and power. If the Sovereign had at Lords may in theory reject a Money Bill (they 
his disposal a fat purse, he paid little heed to are expressly prohibited from modifying its 
public rights or public wrongs. But when his clauses or altering it in any way), the rejection 
treasury was empty, he went to the Commons of any such bill would now be considered a 
to solicit further subsidies in a repentant and breach of constitutional usage, if not an inva- 
yielding mood, real or pretended, and then the sion of the privileges of the representative 
representatives of the people were able, as con- | chamber. 
ditions precedent to voting the money asked for | The sums of money necessary for the admin- 
by his impecunious majesty, to have grievances | istration of the affairs of the United Kingdom 
redressed ; to extort concessions; to make the! and the defence of our world-wide empire are 
bounds of freedom wider yet. The votes of ‘enormous. Over ninety millions of money is 
supply are now founded on annual estimates | annually raised for this purpose. In the year 
prepared on the collective responsibility of the ending with March 1894 the exact amount was 
Cabinet. These estimates are carefully calculated £91,302,846 ; in the last financial year it was 
to raise just so much money as will cover the | £93,918,421. These figures do not include the 
expenses for the coming year. And that money | payments out of the national exchequer to local 
is strictly appropriated within the year to the bodies in aid of local taxation, which of late 
specific purposes for which it is voted by the | amount to over six millions per annum ; so that 
House of Commons. the gross imperial expenditure at present is close 
Long ago, too, the House of Lords exercised | on £100,000,000 a year. This enormous public 
co-ordinate control with the Commons over the| revenue comes, either directly or indirectly, from 
national revenue. But the interference of the| the pockets of the people. 
Lords in supply was always regarded with jealousy | The tendency of the national fiscal policy 
and resentment by the Commons; and at last,|in our days is to remove imposts from articles 
after many hot controversies, the people’s repre- | of consumption—especially those which are neces- 
sentatives succeeded, after the Revolution, in| saries as distinguished from luxuries, and from 
— for evermore their exclusive right| raw materials used in manufactures, and to 
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increase the taxes on income and property. 
But, nevertheless, the vast bulk of the 
revenue still comes from the indirect taxation 
yielded by the Customs and Inland Revenue. 
Customs are imposts levied on a part of the 
foreign trade of the country, or on tea, tobacco, 
wine and spirits that come to us from abroad. 
The Inland Revenue consists of revenue derived 
from the internal resources of the country, 
such as excise duties on home-produced beer, 
spirits, and malt, income tax, and the various 
other taxes on property. Of the £98,466,798 
raised in 1895, the greater portion, or £62,835,263, 
came from the Inland Revenue (which includes 
both direct and indirect taxes, the latter, how- 
ever, yielding the most revenue), and £19,974,601 
from Customs. The Post Oftice Service yielded 
£10,472,876 ; the Telegraph Service, £2,534,262 ; 
and the remaining sum, between two and three 
millions, is derived from miscellaneous sources, 
such as fee stamps, patents for inventions, and 
the hereditary revenues of the Crown from 
woods, forests, and lands (£414,450) which have 
been handed over to the State in exchange for 
the Civil List, or the £407,301 (including £60,000 
for the Queen’s privy purse) paid for the 
salaries and expenses of the royal household. 
This sum is exclusive of the £187,796 granted 
in annuities and pensions to other members of 
the Royal Family. 

The entire revenue of the country is gathered 
in from its various sources by the state depart- 
ments charged with its collection ; and it forms, 
when paid into the Bank of England and the 
Bank of Ireland to the account of ‘Her 
Majesty’s Exchequer, one common fund which 
is called ‘The Consolidated Fund.’ Payments 
from the national exchequer are of two kinds 
—namely, ‘Consolidated Fund Services’ and 
‘Supply Services. The first services consist of 
regularly recurring annual charges, that have 
been already authorised and made permanent 
by acts of parliament, and which, therefore, are 
issued to the Treasury without having to come 
every year under the supervision of the House 
of Commons. These charges amount to about 
£28,500,000, As much as twenty-five millions 
of this sum—being indeed the biggest slice of 
the public revenue—go to pay interest on our 
national debt (which amounted at the last 
financial year to about £669,104,024), and to 
create a sinking fund for its redemption. Over 
half a million of the consolidated fund service 
oes to the Queen and other members of the 

yal Family ; another half a million for the 
salaries and pensions of our judges and magis- 
trates ; about £339,000 for annuities and pensions 
for certain naval and military services (includ- 
ing annuities to the heirs of Nelson and 
Wellington), and for diplomatic, political, and 
civil services ; about £82,000 for existing salaries 
and allowances to high state functionaries—as, 
for instance, the £20,000 to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and the £5000 to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons; and the remainder, or 
about £337,000, for miscellaneous services. 

The effect of placing these charges on the 
Consolidated Fund is that they are entirely 
removed beyond the criticism of the House of 
Commons. The idea, of course, is that such 
subjects as the payment of our national debt 


—on which the credit of the countr depends— 
and the annuities of the Royal Family, the 
allowances to the descendants of national heroes 
and faithful servants of the State, and the salaries 
of our judges and wen. and other high 
state functionaries, ought not to be liable every 
year to discussion, and perhaps heated and un- 
dignified criticism, in the House of Commons, 

Over the ‘Supply Services,’ or the second 
class of charges on the national exchequer, the 
House of Commons has entire control, as they 
must be specially voted by the House every year, 
They come to about £63,000,000 ; and are divided 
into three classes—Army, Navy, and Civil Service, 
The Army estimates last year amount to close 
on twenty-one millions; the Navy estimates to 
nearly twenty millions, and the Civil Service 
estimates to about twenty-two millions. 

The Estimates are, in the first instance, pre- 
pared by the ministers at the head of the 
various state departments which spend the 
money. The Secretary for War is responsible 
for the Army estimates; the First Lord of the 
Admiralty for the Navy estimates; and—to 
mention only two of the seven departments 
which come under the general head of ‘the 
Civil Service’—the Postmaster General for the 
Post Office estimates; the Home Secretary for 
the Home Office estimates. But these estimates 
of the amounts which in the opinion of the 
ministers are required to carry on the work of 
their departments for twelve months are subjected 
to careful scrutiny (to see that they are framed 
with a due regard to economy) by the Treasury, 
a department which exercises a jealous control 
over the other State departments, in all matters 
involving the expenditure of public money— 
before they are adopted by the Cabinet, and 
formally submitted to the consideration of the 
House of Commons. The Treasury, by all 
accounts, keeps a tight hold on the strings of 
the national purse; and its approval of any 
roposal which would compel ‘Sandy, Taffy, 
ay and Paddy’ to put their hands deeper 
into their trousers pockets is difficult to obtain, 
unless indeed, it involves a question of policy, 
to which the party in office is pledged when, 
of course, the economical scruples of the 
Treasury must give way. 


Unofficial members of the House of Commons 


have not the right to propose a motion for the 
g 


increase of any of the estimates before the 
Committee of Supply. It is easy to account for 
this restriction on the privileges of members of 
parliament. Constituents frequently make un- 
reasonable demands on their representatives ; 
and it is to be feared that if members could 
propose the expenditure of public money, it is 
not ninety millions, but nine hundred and 
ninety-nine millions, that would be required to 
meet the claims members would be compelled 
to make on behalf of their constituents. 

A member therefore cannot move to increase a | 
vote. That can only be done by the responsible | 
minister. But a member may move a reduction | 
in a vote, Committee of Supply, therefore, | 
affords to every member the opportunity of 
raising any grievance his constituents or the 
— generally may feel against any of the 


salaries are covered by the votes. This practi- 


epartments or ministers, whose expenses and | 
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cally means that any question may be raised in 
Committee of Supply. There is no doubt that 
the anticipation of criticism in Committee of 
Supply has a restraining influence on ministers, 
and tends to maintain that honest and pure 
administration in the State departments which 
has been so long the proud boast of this 
kingdom. 

The business of Supply is extended over a 
large part of the Session. But as the votes are 
agreed to in Committee, they are reported to the 
House, when, as on the report _ of a Bill, 
their proposals may be again debated and 
rejected or adopted. Sometimes what is called 
‘a vote on account,’ which is usually for a large 
amount, is taken by the Government, to enable 
it to carry on the services of the country until 
the regular votes have been adopted. Under 
the authority of those ‘Supply resolutions, the 
Comptroller and Auditor General—to whom 
they are sent direct from Parliament—grants to 
the Treasury a general credit on the Consoli- 
dated Fund in the Bank of England. The 
Treasury, however, does not pay over to the 
various departments the funds appropriated to 
their services directly they are voted by Parlia- 
ment. In fact, the money does not reach the 
departments at all through the Treasury. 
Armed with the warrants issued by the 
Comptroller and Auditor General, the Treasury 
directs the Bank of England to place the money 
to the account of the Paymaster General, who 
acts as the banker of the departments. Pay- 
ments are made by the Paymaster General only 
against orders issued upon him by the depart- 
ments. These orders are like bank cheques, 
and the books of the Paymaster General are 
kept in a similar manner to those of a banker 
—that is, each department is credited with the 
amounts received on its account from the 
Treasury, and is debited with the various sums 
paid on the orders or cheques it issues, Each 
department has the power only of spending 
during any year the amount voted for its 
service. If the funds voted by Parliament for 
the purpose should prove insutficient, owing to 
a miscalculation in the estimated revenue, or in 
the estimated expenditure, the Treasury can 
raise the amount necessary to cover the deficit 
by the issue of Bills on the security of the 
Exchequer, which are subsequently redeemed by 
means of supplementary votes of supply granted 
by Parliament. On the other pm should a 
department spend less than the amount voted 
for its service, the surplus has to be returned 
to the Exchequer, into which such department 
has also to pay any amount it may have re- 
ceived from any other source than its ‘vote,’ as for 
instance the proceeds of the sale of old stores. 

The amount of taxation each year being thus 
calculated to provide for the expenditure which 
it is estimated will be required during that 
year and no more, it may be asked how are 
new and unforeseen demands on the national 
exchequer met? Has the Treasury to wait for 
another year to receive the money from Parlia- 
ment? Two permanent reserve funds have been 
created to meet such contingencies arising dur- 
the parliamentary recess. One is the 
‘Treasury Chest Fund,’ consisting of £1,300,000, 


for unexpected public services at home and 


abroad; the other is the ‘Civil Contingencies 
Fund,’ consisting of £120,000, for departmental 
services of a like character. Any money ad- | 
vanced to the Treasury from either of these | 
funds must be repaid by a special vote of 
supply when Parliament again assembles. This 
is the only attempt made by the State to set 
aside funds to meet the ‘rainy day’ mentioned 
in the proverb. 

The passing of the Appropriation Act at the 
end of each session is the consummation of the 
control which Parliament exercises over the 
public expenditure. In this Act are consoli- 
dated all the votes passed in Committee of 
Supply, and its purpose is to insure that each 
vote is appropriated to the objects for which it 
was granted by Parliament. 

But nevertheless, it cannot be said that there 
is a rigorous supervision of the Estimates by 
the House of Commons. Indeed, that is not 
gp in the circumstances of parliamentary 
ife, and happily it is hardly necessary. Ade- 
quate scrutiny of the spending of the national 
revenue is supplied by other means. There is 
the Audit department of the Civil Service, whose 
business it is to examine the accounts and 
vouchers of the expenditure of the various 
branches of the public service. But that is not 
all. Every session the House appoints a Public 
Accounts Committee—consisting of experienced 
and clear-headed business men—whose duty it | 
is to supervise the work of the Audit depart- 
ment. The system by which the public funds 
of the realm is administered is indeed beyond 
suspicion. Under it, extravagance—not to speak 
of peculation—is impossible, and all the money 
is 7 on the objects for which it is voted 
by Parliament. That no doubt is the reason 
why the sums asked for by ministers are so 
readily granted year after year by the House 
of Commons. 


THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 
CHAPTER III. (continued). 


Tey were crossing the Rialto bridge by this 
time. About midway the king stopped, and 
standing side by side, they looked down at the 
Canal. It was a lovely morning—overhead the 
blue sky was flecked with swift flying clouds, 
and beneath them the green water of the canal 
danced and curtseyed to the fresh breeze. Here 
and there gondolas dotted its surface, but the 
great thoroughfare was scarcely as busy as usual. 

For some little time neither spoke—the king 
was gazing down at the water, as if trying to 
make up his mind to say something, and yet 
hardly caring to do so, not knowing what 
answer he might receive. 

Olivia looked at him with a great pity upon 
her face. 

‘May I know what you are thinking of?’ 
she said, when the silence had lasted upwards 
of three minutes, 

He gave a little start as she spoke, showing 
thereby how far away his thoughts had been. 

‘I must beg your pardon,’ he answered 
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quickly, ‘1 am afraid I make but a poor com- 
panion, What was I thinking? I fear I can 
hardly tell you. Perhaps I was wondering at 
the seeming contrariness of Fate. I intended 
to do so much, I started so well, and now that 
the game is in my own hands, I am plucked 
out of it, like a flower that is just opening to 
the sun’ 

He moved a little closer to where she leant 
her arms upon the coping of the ancient bridge. 
The expression on his face was sadder than she 
had ever yet seen it. 

‘Lady Olivia, I think if you only knew how 
much I intended to do—what lofty aims and 
aspirations I had, you would give me all your 
divine pity.’ 

‘But I do pity you, sir. I have told you 
that I pity you with my whole heart.’ 

There were tears in her eyes, and the king 
would have noticed them had his thoughts not 
been elsewhere. 

‘I dreamed such dreams of all I was going 
to do. I found my kingdom going begging, and 
having taken possession of it, I devoted my 
life to building it up. It has been my child, 
my all. I have thought for it, schemed for it, 
nay, even fought for it. At first I could make 
no headway at all. The people were orientals, 
and their prejudices against me were in their 
blood. But I was patient ; I humoured them, I 
taught them to respect me, and at last I won 
their confidence, and next their love. This 
once gained, little by little I began my work 
of improving them. Here again I had to 
exercise all my caution, their ways were not 
European ways, and customs and _ traditions 
that have been handed down from father to 
son from generation to generation for hundreds 
of years are difficult foes to fight. But still, 


by unlimited patience and perseverance, I began | 


to make headway. My staff, all picked men, 
helped me; the French priests, having dis- 
covered that I was not going to interfere with 
their mission work, lent me their co-operation, 
and every year saw my kingdom growing in 
power and solidity. I pictured myself as the 
founder of a country that should in time take 
its place among the great nations of the earth. 
Physically there could not be a more enchant- 
ing land. It is the Garden of Eden itself. My 
people are strong and industrious ; with proper 
tuition, they make the best of workmen. They 
are patriotic, and in capable hands can be 
manufactured into excellent soldiers. I have a 
standing army of five thousand men, recruited 
and drilled by European officers, and at a day’s 
notice I can raise reserves of twice that number. 
Having accomplished all this in so short a time, 
what could I not have done in another ten 
years had I only been spared ?’ 

‘But you will be spared. I cannot believe 
that it is as bad as you say.’ 

‘Ah! again you think to cheer me. But 
alas, nothing you can say can alter what I 


have been told must happen. 
seriously affected.’ 

‘But if you are careful—if you do implicitly 
as the doctors tell you—then surely your life 
may be spared for years to come.’ 

‘You try to make me see the bright side— 
but alas! the decree has gone forth, and [ 
cannot shut my eyes to the truth. No, no! 
Let us talk of something else. Remember after 
to-day, if you are going away so soon, I probably 
shall not see you again. After to-day we shail 
only be memories to each other. It seems to 
me, Lady Olivia, as if I had known you all 
your life.’ 

She hung her head a little, and it might 
have been the reflection from her sunshade 
that gave the colour to her face as she an- 
swered : 

‘And I, your Majesty.’ 

‘If you could only understand how pleasant 
our intercourse has been to me. Kings, Lady 
Olivia, are at the best but lonely men. Even 
such small kings as I. And yet we try to 
make friends.’ 

‘But you have many friends. 

‘I fear not! I fear not. I only wish I could 
think otherwise. Oh, if we could implicitly 
trust those about us, how different life would 
be! I have been deceived so often that I 
sometimes wonder I have any faith left in 
human nature. Small as my kingdom is, it is 
surrounded by jealous foes. China would wrest 
it from me were she strong enough ; France has 
long cast envious eyes upon it. Even now I 
am never certain when the latter may not find 


My lungs are 


a pretext, and endeavour to tuke it from me, 
But she shall not have it without a struggle. 
' Of that I am determined.’ 

' You would fight to the bitter end to pre- 
| vent such an injustice!’ cried Olivia. ‘What 
right has France to your kingdom? It is yours 
| by right and might, and yours it must con- 
| tinue. Let her be content with what she has 
already.’ 

‘Ah,’ replied the king, ‘I fear you have but 
a small knowledge of the ambition of a nation. 
France has more than she can manage already, 
but that is no reason why she should not en- 
deavour to take my ewe lamb from me.’ 

‘But you will not let her. I have no fear. 
I know you too well for that.’ 

As she said this Olivia drew herself - 
tego and looked at the man she addressed. 

ad such an action been necessary, I believe 
she would have girded a sword upon her thigh, 
and gone forth to his rescue, like a second 
Maid of Orleans. 

‘No; I shall not let her, if I can prevent it; 
you ny | be very sure of that. But the question 
is, can I prevent it?’ 

‘You must—you must. It would be the 
cruellest injustice that she should have it.’ 

There was a light in his eyes like the flash 
of steel. It was evident he was about to 
answer her in a similar strain, but he stopped 
himself suddenly, and drew a little closer to 
her side, 

‘Lady Olivia,’ he said, and his voice throbbed 
with the intensity of his emotion. ‘If I am 
ever called upon to do battle for my kingdom, 
shall I have your good wishes for my success?’ 
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As if in anticipation of what might follow 
her reply, my sister turned suddenly very pale. 

‘You will always have my good wishes,’ she 
answered, and then, as if she had said too 
much, she hastened to add, ‘You have right 
and justice on your side—how could I help but 
sympathise with you. 

‘You will only wish me well then, because I 
shall be in the right of the quarrel?’ 

She glanced swiftly at him, and then as 
swiftly withdrew her eyes. 

‘You press me to a disadvantage.’ 

‘And pardon my saying so, you endeavour to 
turn me from the point at issue. Forgive my 
importunities. I should not have worried you 
with my questions. I am always so thoughtless,’ 

‘You have not worried me; I am proud to 
answer you. I sympathise with you, because 
ou are a brave man, and I think you try to 
be a good ruler. I cannot say more than that.’ 

‘I will not ask you to do so,’ he answered 

ntly. ‘I must consider myself fortunate to 
ave won so much where so many have failed.’ 

After that there was another silence ; then 
Olivia, having stolen a glance at her watch, 
suggested that it would be as well if they con- 


side by side, they accordingly crossed the 
bridge, and made their way in the direction of 
Galaghetti’s hotel. 

When they reached the steps, the king paused, 
and held out his hand. 

‘Good-bye, Lady Olivia,’ he said; ‘I am 
very grateful to you for your sympathy. I 
shall remember your kindness all the days of 
my life.’ 

She was pulling off her gloves, and, as she 


extended her hand, one of them fell to the. 
round. The king stooped and picked it up. | 


trusted alone. Venice is not Central Africa; a 
woman is as safe by herself in the streets here 
as in Piccadilly.’ 

Like a prudent man, seeing the way the wind 
blew, I held my tongue; but it was some 
time before I gave up wondering why she de- 
clined to tell me. 

After lunch I was smoking a cigar in the 
smoking-room, when a servant entered with a 
note upon a salver. He handed it to me, and 
stood waiting for an answer. The envelope, 
which was addressed in a bold handwriting, 
was perfectly plain, but the paper it contained 
bore, in the left-hand top corner, a small gold 
crown, To my _ surprise, it was from the 
king’s aide-de-camp, and ran as follows : 


Dear Instow—Could you make it 
convenient to call upon His Majesty immediately 
on receipt of this. By doing so, you would be 
rendering him a great service.—Yours very 
faithfully, ConraD MaNoLAKI. 


inyself for the visit. What could His 
/ want with me, I wondered, as I dressed. 
tinued their walk. His Majesty agreed, and, | 


I scrawled a note to say that I would start 
at once, and then went upstairs to prepare 
ajesty 


On reaching the palace, I found that my 
arrival was expected. The aide-de-camp, Mano- 
laki, was waiting to receive me, and, as soon 
as I was announced, he came forward. 

‘His Majesty is most anxious to see you, my 
lord, he said. ‘If you will follow me, I will 
conduct you to his presence.’ 

We ascended the great stairs together, and 
eventually reached a room in which I had 
never been before. It was furnished as a study, 
and I found the king pacing up and down 
in it. He was plainly in a state of agitation, 
and directly he saw me, he came over to where 


n the excitement of the moment, he did not I stood, and shook me warmly by the hand. I 
return it, nor did she, strangely enough, ask | noticed that he was no longer the apathetic, 


him for it. 
‘Good-bye,’ she answered, and then added, 


listless man I had hitherto found him, but 
showed himself now, as he must have been 


| with a little quaver in her voice—‘And may | when he took the throne of the Médangs, quick, 


God protect your Majesty.’ 

| ‘Amen,’ he answered, and then replaced his 
hat upon his head, and went down the steps, 

while she entered the building. ; 

She found me in the drawing-room, cutting 
| the pages of a new book I had that morning 
| purchased. As I greeted her, I saw that she 
_ was deathly pale, and for a moment I thought 
_ she was going to faint. But, as she insisted 
| that she had never felt better in her life, I 
| Was constrained to believe her, against the evi- 
dence of my senses. 

‘And how did you find Lady Hammerton ?’ 
I inquired, when she had seated herself. 
| ‘I did not see her, she answered. ‘The poor 
_ thing is not well, and is confined to her room. 
Thad my journey for nothing.’ 
| ‘I can — with you. 
excursion 
office to-day. But you are late. How did you 
| put in your time? You have been gone nearly 
two hours.’ 

She rose from her chair, and, picking up her 
parasol, prepared to leave the room. 
| ‘My dear Instow, she said, ‘how very 
| curious you are. One would imagine, by the 
| way you talk, that I am too young to be 


I, too, had my 


or nothing—the Consul is not at his. 


eager, and resourceful, with an eye that spoke 
for his command of men, and a brain that 
enabled him to make the most of every possible 
advantage. I never encountered a_ greater 
change in a human being. 

‘I am obliged to you for your promptness in 
responding to my request, my lord,’ he said. 
‘I took the liberty of sending for you, as the 
matter upon which I desire to consult you is 
of the utmost importance. To be brief with 
you, I think you are my friend?’ 

‘I desire that you should always so con- 
sider me,’ I answered. ‘If there is any means 
by which I can prove it, I shall be glad if you 
will tell me.’ 

‘It ts in your power, and I will show you 
how. See here.’ He crossed to the writing- 
table in the centre of the room, and took from 
it a slip of paper, which he handed to me. 
‘This is a telegram in cipher from my prime- 
minister, he said. ‘Translated, it means, “ Re- 
turn with all haste. Fear serious trouble 
with the French.”’ 

held the paper in my hand, and looked 
from it to the fie, then back again. 

‘I fear I do not quite understand, I said. 
‘In what way can I be of assistance to you?’ 
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| The king wheeled round, and fixed his eager 
eyes upon me. 

‘From this message, you will understand that 
| it is absolutely imperative that I should reach 
my country as soon as possible. 
_ have already replied to the effect that I am 
/ coming. But how to do it puzzles me. The 
| P. and O. steamer sailed yesterday for the 
_ East. There is not another boat leaving here 
| for three weeks. I must be off without a day’s 
_ delay, and endeavour to intercept a Messagerie 
| boat at Port Said. I sent for you in order to 
_ ask if your lordship will convey me thither. 
Remember a kingdom’s happiness hangs upon 
your answer.’ 

I replied without a second’s thought. All 
my preparations were complete. I should 
travel faster than the majority of mail-boats. 
What was to prevent me from taking him 
all the way. 

‘I will gladly do more than you ask,’ I 
answered, catching something of his enthusiasm. 
‘If you will accept my eo I will 
convey you to your kingdom. My boat is ready, 
and we can leave to-night, if you wish. By 
that means you will save some days,’ 

The king’s face lit up with smiles. 

‘I thank you, my friend,’ he replied, shaking 
me by the hand. ‘I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart. If ever I can repay you 
this service, be certain I will do so.’ 

‘When will you be ready to start?’ 

‘In an hour’s time, if necessary. This in- 
action kills me—I must be doing.’ 

‘Shall we say ten o’clock to-night?’ 

all means. At ten o'clock I will be 
| ready. Manolaki will remain behind to settle 
everything. He can follow as soon as pos- 
sible.’ 

‘Then I will go out at once, and give the 
necessary instructions. You know my vessel?’ 

‘The Zanthe? I saw her only to-day, lying 
beyond the Custom House. I will join you on 
board at ten.’ 

‘In the meantime, I will bid your Majesty 
au revoir, 

‘Au revoir, and many, many thanks. You 
are a friend in need.’ 

‘I trust I may prove a friend in deed.’ 

With that I made my exit, and set off, first 
to the yacht, where I gave Wells the necessa 
instructions, and then back to the hotel. 
Olivia met me on the stairs. 

‘Can you be ready to leave Venice at ten 
o'clock to-night?’ I asked, as I greeted her. 

My abruptness must have startled her, for 
she gazed at me in astonishment. 

‘My dear Instow, how impetuous you are,’ 
she said, when she had recovered a little from 
her surprise. ‘This morning you had no 
idea when you would start; it might be to- 
morrow, it might be next week ; now you want 
me to pack up and be off in a few hours.’ 

‘There are urgent reasons for hastening our 
departure, dear, I replied; ‘you must not 
blame me.’ 

‘But what reason can be so urgent as to 
demand this hurry?’ she asked. 

‘I have seen the king, I answered, as if 
there were but one sovereign in the world 
and he lived in Venice. ‘He has received 


In fact, I} pal 


important news from his kingdom that  necessj- 
tates his immediate return.’ 

It may have been my fancy, but I could 
not help thinking her face had grown a little 


er. 
‘But how does that affect us?’ she asked, 
‘What have we to do with His Majesty’s move. 
ments ?’ 

‘As he has just missed the boat here, and it 
is unlikely he will catch one at Port Said, I 
have offered to convey him to his country,’ | 
answered. ‘I hope you have no objection ?’ 

I expected to see her express some pleasure 
at the prospect of helping the man for whom 
she had shown so much admiration, but, to my 
surprise, she seemed to take my action in ill 
part. One might have been excused had one 
imagined, from her behaviour, that the king’s 
presence was likely to prove distasteful to her, 
so unsympathetically did she greet the an- 
nouncement of his coming. However, I did 
not argue with her, but went off to find my 
man, that I might tell him to pack at once. 

By nine o’clock Olivia and I were on board; 
shortly before ten His Majesty made his ap- 
pearance, and, almost while the clocks were 
striking, the anchor was raised, and the screw 
began to revolve. An hour later we were well 
out in the Adriatic, and beautiful Venice was 
a thing of the past. 


THE SAFETY POINT IN 
LAMPS. 


By a PracricaL CHemIst. 


OIL AND 


Ar present there is an investigation going on 
before a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, regarding the dangers of petroleum, 
and how they can best be obviated: whether 
by raising the standard of flashing point of the 
oil, or by enforcing the use of safety lamps, or 
both. Petroleum being the lighting material of 
the poor everywhere, and to a large extent also 
that of the middle class, there is no commodity 
more bound up with the comfort and refine- 
ment of the people. Wherever the standard of 
flash is low, dreadful deaths and serious fires 
are of frequent occurrence ; but anything that 
would add materially to the cost, so as to limit 
its use by the poor, would be a national mis- 
fortune. The fatalities and fires are mostly 
from lamps, and according to Professor Dewar 
there are 10,000,000 lamps in use every night 
in the United Kingdom. Could the lamp manu- 
facture and sale be regulated so as to prevent 
danger of accident? The accidents in storage and 
carrying, however, although they have been 
comparatively few, have been very serious and 
dreadful when they did happen, and these must 
not be neglected. 

Whence arises the danger of petroleum! 
Chemists tell us that there is a series of com- 
pounds of carbon and hydrogen called paraffins. 
The first of the series is a very light gas, called 
marsh gas; the next is a heavier gas; the next 
heavier still ; then they get condensable into a very 
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yolatile liquid, then a denser liquid less volatile, 
and by and by liquids and solids non-volatile. 
There is another series called olefines, beginning 
with light gases also, gradually getting denser— 
volatile liquids, then less volatile, and the end 
of the series in this case is thick viscous 
non-volatile liquids. Both in natural petroleum 
and in the products of the distillation of shale 
all these are represented—gases, volatile and 
non-volatile liquids, and generally solids. Russian 
petroleum has no solid paraffin and has another 
series of liquids of its own. The gases from 
the petroleum wells are valuable fuel in 
America, and similar gases are used for fuel at 
the shale retorts in this country. The volatile 
oils are separated and sold as naphtha, benzine, 
gasoline, &c. The thinner, less volatile liquids 
are used for lamps, as paraffin oil and kerosene ; 
while the heavier and more viscous liquids are 
used for lubricating machinery ; and the solid 
goes to make paraffin candles, &. In crude 
petroleum or shale oil, all the different series 
are present, and the first step in refining is a| 
distillation. The volatile oils boil off first, and 
are run into the naphtha tank ; the burning oils 
come next; and then the heavy oil and solid 
paraflin. If some of the naphtha is run into 
the burning oil tank, the lamp oil gives off 
vapours at ordinary temperatures and is dan- 
gerous for explosion or catching fire. These and 
the following notes are taken from the evidence 
put before the Committee. 

The danger in lamp oil is from the volatile 
oil or naphtha present. The danger is gauged 
by taking what is called the flash-point. One 
way of taking the flash-point is to fill a bottle 
half full of the oil to be tested, heat up to 
73° F., shake up air and oil together, let the 
spray settle, and put a light into the mixture 
of air and vapour over the oil. If a blue 
flame fills. the bottle for a moment, going 
immediately out, then the oil is under the 
legal standard of 73°. If this does not take 
place, the oil is above standard. But oils 
flashing 73° to 90° are somewhat dangerous for 
lamps, and require some care. The better 
brands of foreign petroleum and all home-made 
oil, when tested in this manner, give off no 
vapour until 100°. There is no danger of 
explosion in a lamp and little danger of the 
oil catching fire unless the oil is heated above 
the flash point ; for unless heated above flashing 
— there is no explosive vapour present. 

mall lamps only heat the oil 5° above the 
temperature of the apartment. The ordinary 
larger lamps, if with glass fount, heat the oil 
10° or even 15° above the temperature of the 
apartment, with metal fount 20° or perhaps even 
25°. So ordinary lamps charged with 73° oil, 
such as is free from surveillance in our present 
legislation, have often an explosive mixture in 
the reservoir ; but if the wick fills the burner 
completely, and there is no passage open between 
the flame and the oil-reservoir, explosion cannot 
take place. For an explosion three things are 


sufficient quantity, and a flame applied to the 
mixture. ‘To prevent the flame getting to the 
mixture the London County Council recommend 
that the wick be incased in a metal tube going 
nearly to the bottom of the reservoir, so that it 
will be impossible for the flame to get down 
the heated wick-tube to the vapour mixture. 
With oil in a lamp heated above flash point, if 
the oil is set free in any way by breaking or 
oversetting the lamp, the oil takes fire almost 
explosively from the sudden evolution of vap- 
our, and this causes many more fatalities and 
fires than true explosion does. To obviate this, 
the L.C.C. recommend the reservoirs to be of 
stout metal. Other authorities, however, think 
that metal tubes and reservoirs are objectionable. 
All jamps leak more or less if overset, and if 
the screw is imperfect, or if it is not screwed 
in tight, the leaking may be great, and the 
heating of the oil by the metal tube and 
reservoirs adds greatly to the danger in such a 
case. As was pointed out to the Committee, 
the poms type of lamp was introduced to 
suit high-flashing oil above 100°, and was meant 
for strong glass reservoirs, as glass is a bad 
conductor of heat. And it was shown that if 
the present low-flash oil is allowed, a new type 
of lamp must be adopted ; for the metal fount 
and tube while decreasing danger in one direc- 
tion, greatly increases it in another. 

Mr Spencer, the chief officer of the London 
County Council in agrees: years, gave the 
opinion that raising the standard of flash point 
would do no good, and that our only safety is in 
regulating the sale, storage, and carrying of oil, 
and above all in enforcing the use of safe 
lamps. Before this Committee he has modified 
his opinion, and acknowledges that if raising 
the ‘flash point is sonsilonta, it would cover 
all the danger; but he thinks the minimum 
allowed should be 120° if all accidents are 
to be prevented. He handed in experiments 
showing the heating of oil during burning in 
lamps, &c.; but according to other authorities, 
his heats were excessive and deceptive. He 
did not think that safe oil was practicable, and 
still advocates legislation as to lamps. Sir 
Vivian Majendie, of the Home Office, had pre- 
viously explained the present state of the law, 
the law proposed in 1891, &e. Mr Redwood, the 
able secretary to the Petroleum Association, in 
previous years opposed legislation, but now 
approves of a law on the lines of the 1891 Bill. 

e admitted that the higher the flash, the safer 
the oil, and that there were too many lamp 
accidents ; and although 100° must be safer than 
73°, yet he held that oil at 73° should not be 
reckoned a dangerous article of commerce. He 
thought that to get oil of the same specific 
gravity as at present, and 100° test, that of the 
present ordinary petroleum of commerce 30 per 
cent. would require to be rejected in the case 
of American (namely, 15 per cent. naphtha and 15 
per cent. heavy oil), and 15 per cent. in the 
case of Russian (namely, 10 per cent. naphtha and 
5 per cent. heavy oil). This he thought might 
make the safe oil too dear. The greatest of all 
physicists in the world, Lord Kelvin, and one 
of the greatest of all chemists, Mendeleéff of 
St Petersburg, declared that 100° was necessary 


necessary : vapours in sufficient quantity, air in 


for safety, and that there would be no practical 
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difficulty in procuring it. Mr Redwood thought 
that after taking out naphtha without taking out 
heavy oil, the oil would not burn well. But 
Mendeleéff assured the Committee that oil of 
200° flash point could be burned quite well in 
lamps modified to suit, and that the present 
lamps would burn quite well with oil of 100° 
flash, got from ordinary petroleum by taking 
out naphtha only. The Scotch manufacturers 
showed that taking out the necessary amount of 
naphtha presented no practical difficulties, that 
it meant at most 7 per cent. of naphtha kept 
out of the lamp oil and sold as naphtha, and 
that this would not increase the cost to the 
manufacturers more than }d. per gallon ; and the 
deficiency in quantity would at once be made 
up by refining more crude oil, which was 
superabundant in the world. But practical 
refiners from America are yet to be heard on 
this point. The lamp manufacturers strongly 
oppose legislation as to lamps, and say that it 
would cripple their home trade, and destroy 
their foreign. They also advocate raising the 
standard of flash to at least 90° or, better, to 
100°, which would prevent all danger, and the 
lamp trade might be left free. 

Evidence from Professor Attfield and others 
showed that our present standard was adopted 
through a mistake. 

on account of the numerous fatalities 
and accidents, prohibited the use of oil that 
gave off inflammable vapours at 100°. There 
were no — appointed, and dangerous oil 
came in as before, although now contrary to the 
law. A Special Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1867 recommended an 110° standard. 
The schedule regarding the test was handed over 
to Professors Abel, Attfield, and Letheby. They 
reported in favour of a certain test, which gave 
the same point as the Abel test does now, and 
agreed that with it the standard might be reduced 
to 100°. The Act adopted 100°, and at tlie last 
moment put in the old open test, which gives 
about 27° higher than the Abel test ; and this was 
done without raising the standard to suit, or 
even putting it back to 110°. The change to 
100° close test standard would have disturbed 


the petroleum manufacture and trade for a. 


little, but would have saved lives and property ; 
but, instead of this, the law allowed ae come 
in as dangerous as before, but now took all 
responsibility from manufacturer and merchant. 
One hundred degrees old open test thus became 
the standard, which allows an oil that gives off 
vapour, and is dangerous for explosion and fire, at 
73°. Legislation caused no decrease of accidents. 


Evidence was also given as to Germany. 


The Commission there was com of mer- 
chants, chemists, &c. They had evidence that 
England and Austria both lost a large con- 
tinental trade by adopting a standard a little 
higher than the continent accepted ; that when 
the Commission sat 40 per cent. of the 
continental trade came to German ports, and 
if the standard were made as high as in Eng- 
land, they would lose all this; and that 73° 
Abel as in England was practically no safer 
than 70° Abel which they pro . The 
government then handed the matter over to the 
chemists to fix the apparatus and standard, but 
the standard was on no account to be fixed 


Our first law of 1862,. 


higher than the English standard. A standard 
of 70° was fixed, while its danger was fully 
_acknowledged ; and a was sent 
‘out to the German states and cities to regulate 
its sale and storage. 

Witnesses showed that in Scotland, where oj] 
above 100° is the rule, there are no fatalities, 
and that in England with 73°, oil fatalities are 
numerous. It was asserted against this that 
Germany, with a standard of 70° had no 
accidents either, and that both in Germany and 
Scotland the secret of the immunity was the 
sobriety and steadiness of the common people, 
Proof was then brought that Germany had 
really as many accidents as England, and that 
in Scotland the common people were not more 
sober and careful than the English. A standard 
of 100° was shown effective 
for than the proposal of the 1891 Bill, which 
all oils wader 150° flash as dangerous, 
A standard of 100° will cause all the household 
oil to be sent in above 100°, and it would leave 
the oil and lamp trade free ; but a safety point of 
150° would cause all the oil of the common 
people to come in about 73° as at present, and 
the danger would continue, while the necessary 
regulations to suit this standard would greatly 
impede both the oil and the lamp trades. 

t was further elicited that in 1874 the 
consumption of refined petroleum in _ this 
country was at the rate of 640 gallons per 
thousand of the ‘eer In 1884 it had 
‘risen to 1084 and in 1894 to 3482 gallons, 
The importation of petroleum into London in 
1894 was 1,500,000 barrels. 

All the evidence yet produced, even from 
Messrs Spencer and Redwood, has been in 
favour of raising the standard to 100°; but no 
doubt the petroleum trade has good witnesses 
in reserve who may put a different complexion 
on the whole matter. It would be well for the 
general public to take an interest in the 
proceedings, as the safety and cheapness of 
petroleum are both of great importance, and 
| there is a suspicion that both in Germany 
and England the interests of the people have 
not been sufficiently protected against the 
numerous and ubiquitous members of the 
petroleum trade, who, under a common leader- 
ship, act throughout Europe as one man. It is 
evident that the trade representatives have not 
been kept at arm’s length in Europe as they 
are in America. The people themselves must 
see to it that government, parliament, and press 
attend to their true interests. 

In regard to the management of lamps, the 
writer has much personal experience. One of the 
advantages of a strong clear glass reservoir is 
that you see the height of the oil at all times, 
and there is no danger of filling too full. A 
danger in connection with a metal reservoir is 
that it may be filled too full, and if it is 
ordinary petroleum, it is dangerous to bring a 
light near the orifice so as to shine in. After 
stowing in the wick, the vessel may be quite full. 
When the lamp is lighted, the metal conducts 
the heat to the oil and it expands. The only 
relief ible, often, is for the oil to escape u 
the wick tube and overflow the burner, an 
ng a great flare up the chimney that cannot 
commanded by turning down the wick ; 
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the oil may even overflow the burner and blaze 
up outside the chimney also. In such a case 
there is no danger of an explosion; but most 

ple do not know that, and would throw 
on the lamp in terror and ge nig cause a 
fire. If the wick is too tight for this, the 
strongest reservoir would be rent, and the warm 
oil allowed to escape; when, if the flash were 
low, it would blaze up suddenly and fiercely 
from the evolution of vapours. 

If the airholes below the burner get filled 
up with dust or wick trimmings, the lam 
burns with a red flame, evolving much heat an 
causing smell ; and if this waste gets soaked with 
oil, it may catch fire and blaze up, causing 
alarm and danger. The airholes should be kept 

uite clear and clean. No smear of oil outside 
the reservoir or burner should be tolerated. 
Whenever the lamp warms on lighting, it 
evaporates this oil, causing smell. If, on filling 
up the lamp, some oil is spilt outside the 
fount, and roughly wiped, the oil from inside 
the lamp comes over by surface attraction, and 
soon the oil is in drops outside the fount. If 
the fount and burner are free from oil at first, 
the oil cannot syphon out in this way. It is 
quite a mistake to think that oil comes through 
glass or metal. Any spill outside the reservoir 
should be wiped with a wet soapy cloth, and 
dried with a towel free from oiliness, and then 
no oil can syphon out. On trimming the lamp 
during the day, the wick should be turned down 
into the burner. Some people leave the wick 
turned above the burner, and even above the 
dome to be ready to light at night, but this 
greatly increases the syphoning over of the 
vil to the outside by surface attraction. 

To bring about an explosion, there have gener- 
ally to be several things wrong—such as dirty oil 
or wick, or dirt about the airholes to cause extra 
heating, and too small a wick, leaving a passage 
down the side, whieh is increased by the expansion 
of the metal by the heat. The flame can 
down through a rather small passage when the 
tube is highly heated. So the wick must fill 
the wick-tube without being too tight, and this 
prevents nearly all danger. But everythin; 
should be clean, and then the lamp burns coo 
and with a bright white light. The wick should 
be dried before being put into the lamp, as 
the hygroscopic moisture it retains prevents the 


free course of the oil, and reduces the light | 


considerably. A moist cloth should never touch 
the wick in trimming the lamp; and the lamp 
should never be allowed to burn dry, otherwise 
the wick free of oil attracts moisture. Wicks 
should be renewed whenever they get dirty. 

In cold weather in winter the oil should be 
warmed up to the ordinary temperature of the 
house before the lamp is lighted, particularly 
if glass reservoirs are used. In country places 
this often happens: the oil barrel is in an out- 
house exposed to frost, and the lamp is filled 


with this cold oil and lighted at once. The 
capillary action is greatly reduced by the cold, 
and the oil cannot rise fast enough to give a 


a a0 light ; then the wick is turned up too far, 
per 


1aps until it gets beyond the dome, and a 
proper light cannot be got until the lamp is 
a walle 4 Cold weather always causes an out- 
cry that the oil is bad, when it is really all right. 


The lamp should be filled in the morning, or else 
the tin can, filled in the morning, should be 
left all day in a warm kitchen; not near the 
fire if ordinary petroleum is used. 


GEORDIE’S JUSTICE. 
Il. 


PuNCTUALLY at nine o'clock the next morning 
the disciplinarian manager passed through the 
mill gate. He sat astride the beautiful creature 
that had, unconsciously, caused Tommy so much 
suffering. When he had seen her properly 
stabled—there was no groom at the works—he 
entered his office, and settled down to his 
letters before beginning his tour of the mill. 
He had not been at his desk long ere the 
familiar face of old Geordie apqaerer on the 
other side of the glass partition which separated 
the manager from the rest of his staff. 
‘Mornin’, Mester,’ said Geordie, opening the 
slight door with a burst that almost shook the 


glass out of its frame. 

‘Good morning, Donce,’ — the manager. 
‘Is anything wrong?’ it being an unusual 
jn. for his foreman to enter the office so 
| early. 
| ‘There ’s a domned lot wrong,’ growled 
Geordie, with black looks in his eyes. 
| €What, then?’ queried the manager. ‘ Has 
‘some young woman married you against your 
will since I saw you on Saturday?’ 

‘No, sir,’ said Geordie. 

At that ‘sir) uttered slowly and with reluc- 
tance, the manager knew there must be some- 
thing seriously the matter. Only on very rare 
occasions indeed did Geordie introduce that 
‘respectful word into his laconic conversation. 
The manager became at once all attention, put 
‘down his paper-knife, and listened whilst 
Geordie, in his slow and heavy way, made a 
detailed report of all that had occurred on the 
previous Saturday. 
| The manager was horrified at the base cruelty 
inflicted upon Tommy. He had young children, 
_boys and girls, of his own, and sensible though 
he was of the difference in station between 
them and the ‘nippers’ employed in his mill, 
his heart was moved by Geordie’s recital. He 
also greatly admired the staunch courage of the 
lad and the affection he had evinced for his 
beautiful horse. 

‘The barbarous savages, he ejaculated. ‘If 
I don’t get them six months each I’m not 
manager of this mill. Send for his grand- 
mother at once. We'll get her to take out a 
summons against the whole gang.’ 

‘Nay,’ said Geordie, ‘we won’t hev no sum- 
monses. No. The magistrates don’t know how 
to deal wi’ a case like to this ’un. No, 
Mester. We'm goin’ to deal wi’ ’em this how.’ 

Thereupon there ensued a long conversation 
between the manager and his foreman, at the 
close of which the former said : 

‘Very well, Geordie. I’m perfectly willing ; 
but I think I’d better not appear to have any- 
thing to do with it.’ 

Geordie looked at him with a twinkle in his 
blue eyes. 
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‘Mappen yo’ couldn’ think o’ some one down 
town wantin’ ye a bit, he suggested with a 
sly look. 

‘Good, very good,’ said the manager de- 
lightedly. ‘I do happen to remember an ap- 
pointment I ought to keep. Yes, that will do. 
And Geordie, he continued, as his foreman was 
disappearing through the door, ‘1’ll remember 
to send in to you a score of jars of ale. It’s 
warm weather, and the men will be thirsty 
this afternoon.’ 

‘Lord love yow,’ laughed Geordie. ‘Yo 
does un’erstan’ us chaps.’ 

With that he went away to his multifarious 
duties. 

Nothing occurred during the morning to 
cause any uneasiness to Bob and his friends, 
and they began to congratulate themselves that 
the little matter would pass unnoticed. 

But shortly after the great bell had sum- 
moned the men to work again after dinner 
word was brought to each of the gang that 
the ‘gaffer’? wanted them, 

They entered the office, shuffling in one after 
the other in their great clogs. Big bully Bob ; 
sneaking Sam Tappit; Wat Merrill, an un- 
sociable, snarly kind of human bear; Tim 
Shankin, a ‘prig,’ drawing good wages, whilst 
his children went barefoot; and, lastly, dark 
Jack Pete, the ‘furriner’—that is to say, he 
came from the south of England—quarrelsome, 
revengeful, and passionate to a degree. Alto- 
gether as pleasant-looking a crew as could well 
be found. 

The manager received them suavely ; haran- 
gued them in a set speech, in which he said 
he regretted their ‘little joke’ had led to such 
serious consequences to the ‘nipper,’ but he 
could make » ese and so on, and 80 on. 
However, he concluded, he must take some 
slight notice of the offence, for discipline’s 
sake, and they must therefore consider them- 
selves discharged for a fortnight. 

With that he dismissed them, opened a 
private door into the road, and wended his 
way down town to keep his appointment. 

The five culprits tramped along the passage 
leading to the office entrance, offering mutual 
congratulations on the manager being such a 
‘softy,’ and passed out into the yard. 

Here they pulled up short, with some appear- 
ance of anxiety on their faces. 

The gates were closed for one thing, which in 
itself was unusual at that time of day. Further, 
every man in the works was assembled on the 
open ground fronting the office; worse still, 
each had his shirt sleeves rolled back to his 
shoulders ; but, worst of all, every man toyed 
with a thick pliant leathern thong, or pulled 
it through his open fingers, or rolled and un- 
rolled it in his hands, or cracked the air with 
it. Things looked rather ugly. 

Geordie stepped forward as spokesman. 

‘Chaps, he said, ‘we want a word wi’ yo 
afore yow leaves us.’ 

‘Go to blazes” snarled Bob. He did not like 
the situation at all. 

‘Arter yow, lad, Geordie replied; ‘there’s 
some as I knows on has to go afore me.’ 

He gave a signal, the men closed round, the 
implicated gang was surrounded, and after an 


ineffectual struggle—for what were five against 
eighty—each man was stripped of coat and 
waistcoat, and his hands tied behind his back, 
The rest then formed into two lines facing 
“ other, and placed their prisoners at one 
end. 

The self-appointed ‘magistrates’ were at first 
inclined to look upon the whole affair as a good 
bit of rare horse-play, one which would enable 
them to pay off old scores against a very un- 
popular gang ; but their temper was uncertain 
on account of the suggested attempt to rob them 
of their bonuses, bess it needed but a touch to 
give their muscles that stiffness which they 
would otherwise have wanted. That touch was 
forthcoming.* 

For, just at this moment, old Mrs Potter, 
Tommy’s ‘grannie,’ passed across the yard on 
her way to the office, and somehow the sight of 
her gray shawl with white fringe, patched gown, 
and old-fashioned black bonnet, beneath which 
a white cap appeared—all Mrs Potter’s best— 
roused the men to anger. 

‘One!’ cried a black-bearded man near the 
end of the line. With that he brought down 
his thong on to Bob Rowe’s broad back. The 
shock jerked an ugly oath through that gentle- 
ee set teeth, and made him wince involun- 
tarily. 

‘Two !’ sang out the next man. 

‘Three ! four!’ came in rapid succession from 
other two, with as much sang-froid as if they 
had been checking over iron bars. 

‘Tally!’ shouted the next, and for once in 
his life at least Tim Shankin knew what real 
pain felt like. 

The culprits bore the many blows without 
flinching, thinking by dogged endurance to balk 
their judges somewhat of their revenge. 

But they had underrated their power; the 
blows were delivered with such force and fell 
so quickly. They were bound to move. With 
sullen scowls they crept down the line of bare- 
armed men till they reached the end. Here 
they fondly hoped their punishment would 
cease, but were doomed to disappointment, as 
the towering form of Geordie blocked their 
exit. 

‘Back again, chaps, he cried, ‘back again. 
Now, lads, cut it out of ’em, cut it out!’ 

Down the lane Bob and his fellow-prisoners 
had to turn again. 

Admonished by Geordie, the ‘lictors’’ strokes 
fell more thickly and more heavily. The 
victims’ slow walk became more and more rapid 
till it increased to a run. 

Each blow raised dark brown wales beneath 
their thin shirts, which were soon cut to shreds. 
The thick blood slowly trickled down their pal- 
pitating flesh. 

Still the wretched fellows were forced to run 
up and down that terrible lane, walled in_by 
muscular, fiercely indignant, angry men. The 
thongs hissed through the air and descended 
with sickening cracks on backs, shoulders, arms. 

‘For love heaven, ha’ done, lads, 

Lat. 

Still the blows rained down. Convulsive sobs 
shook Sam’s strong frame. The nails of Jack 
Pete’s fingers were almost lost in his palms, as 
he clenched his fists in agony. 
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Six times were they compelled to run that 
fiery gauntlet, each blow scattering a little cloud 
of blood-dust in the air, the ends of the thongs 

wing limp, sopping, and wet. 

‘Open them gates,’ shouted Geordie, in a 
stentorian voice, when the sixth run had been 
made. 

The heavy gates began to swing back as the 
risoners shot across the intervening space 
between the end of the line and the works’ 
boundary. Half-a-dozen of the hands, headed 
by that terrible old man, rushed after them to 
give a few more parting strokes. 

‘Now go to blazes, old Geordie shouted as 
they fled. ‘I reckon yo’ll not get it hotter 
there nor yo’ve found it ’ere.’ 

With that he collected all his remaining 
strength for one last blow. His thong flew 
through the air like a vengeful snake and 
caught Bob as he passed. He jumped a clean 
three feet in the air and gave vent to a yell 
that would have done credit to a red Indian, 
so cunning was the blow, and such an adroit 
twist did bolts give to the point. 

Blind with terror and rage, the five passed 
through the gates and into the road but—not 
yet into freedom. 

For shrewd old Geordie had spread abroad 
the tale of Tommy’s wrongs, and so much had 
they roused popular sympathy that a crowd 
of women and children awaited the culprits as 
they left the works. They were greeted with 
hoots, yells, and hisses, followed by a shower 
of bad eggs, rotten apples, cabbage stalks, a 
dead cat or two, offal from a neighbouring 
slaughter - house, mud, or anything else that 
was handy and offensive to touch or smell. The 
jeering, merciless crowd chased them down the 
road till each sought shelter in his own home. 

‘Eh! chaps, cried the delighted Geordie, as 
he joined the other men and lifted up a can of 
foaming beer with his right hand, while he 
wiped his lips with the back of what remained 
of his left. ‘Eh! lads, he cried, ‘they magis- 
trates wouldn’ a treated ’’em so. Gie us a health, 
chaps, gie us a health; here’s to Geordie’s 
Justice, and may it never die!’ 

‘Geordie’s Justice’ rang out from the cast- 
iron throats, and into each dry mouth the cool 
beer—the sly manager’s gift—was poured in a 
refreshing stream. 

It was brutal justice, perhaps, and severe, but 
nevertheless most effectual. For many a long 
day after any cowardly bully was immediately 

uieted if threatened with a taste of ‘ Geordie’s 
ustice.’ 

He is dead now, is honest Geordie. No 
longer is his leathern waistcoat, which seemed 
to cling to his person like sheet-iron, seen 
passing from mill to house and house to mill. 

Less than two years after the events above 
related, a slight accident led to his being carried 
to the same institution to which he himself 
had carried Tommy. 

A slip on a piece of ice and a fall on the 
edge of a plate of iron fractured his thigh ; 
and whether it was his enforced inactivity in 
ay Oy or the abnormal amount of ‘weshing’ 
he had to undergo, and at the hands of women 
too; or whether his vital forces were too low 


accident ; whatever the reason, he quickly sank, 
and in less than a fortnight his spirit had 
quitted his horny body. 

His life had been a hard one. His character 
and practices might in many respects have been 
improved. His language was coarse ; his person 
dirty. But perhaps his sterling honesty of 
cg his strict sense of justice, would stand 

im in good purpose in the after-world. Cer- 
tainly his love for little ‘nippers’ in general, 
and Tommy in particular, would not for- 
gotten by the Great Judge. Possibly, on its 
se into the kingdom of heaven, his soul 
would require far less ‘weshing’ than the bodies 
of many of the cleanliest people on earth ! 

At his funeral none attended with more 
sincere respect than did the nippers. They 
went in a body to the manager to ‘ask off’ to 
go to Geordie’s ‘burying, for, as their spokes- 
man put it, ‘though Mester Donce would a 
kicked the innerds out o’ a man as soon as 
look to ’em, ’e was allus a good chap to us 
nippers, and so they honoured him to the best 
of their ability. 

THE END. 


SAND-EELING. 
By H. Heron, Author of Shore-shooting, &c. 


‘WHat is sand-eeling?’ is usually the first 
question that greets the mention of this subject. 
Sand-eeling is one of the many pleasant ex- 
periences which can be obtained during a stay 
in the Channel Isles. Sand-eels are small, 
slender, silvery fish about six inches long, which 
are to be found in some of the sand-banks 
surrounding the islands. They are procurable 
only on the occurrence of the spring tides, when 
the sea recedes much farther than usual from 
the shore, and leaves the banks favoured by 
sand-eels, some few uncovered, but more gener- 
ally under a foot or two of water. 

Summer is the season when sand-eeling can 
be most enjoyed, as well as being the season 
when the fish are numerous; but they are very 
capricious in their habits, and the chances are 
even whether they may not choose the occasion 
of the spring tides as an opportune moment 
to forsake their usual haunts. At other times 
the sand literally swarms with fish, and the 
sport, in consequence, becomes fast and furious. 
Sand-eeling may be almost regarded as a national 
pastime among the islanders ; for when the suit- 
able tides occur in the daytime, whole families 
turn out to take part in the amusement, and 
people come from all directions to the places 
upon the coasts where sand-eels are likely to 
be found. Such spots are generally among the 
flats below the tide-line on long stretches of 
sandy beach. There the sand-eelers congregate 
and spend the exquisite summer day paddling 
about in the warm clear water, some neglecting 
the sand-eels, and devoting themselves to catching 
the big shrimps that can be seen lying on the 
golden sand below or darting about amongst 
the weed hanging from the weather-blackened 


to resist the effects of the shock caused by his 
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rocks, which lie thickly scattered about these ‘aud quickly transfers them into his basket, 
miles of shallows. though many manage to wriggle off and esca 
One of the best localities for sand-eeling is be he ever so adroit and rapid with his fingers 
situated on the south-east of Jersey, near La The hook is perhaps the more sporting method 
Rocque, where an immense expanse of weedy of the two, and is certainly the less cruel. In 
rom a point some distance north o eque, , sand-ban side him, and, stooping, makes 
it is seve to walk along this sea-floor for | rapid semi-circular scrapes with his coun. thus 
two or three miles, while across the intense , knocking the eels out of their beds in the ooze, 
blue of the sea rise the white cliffs of Laj| The fish being usually unhurt, vanish like a 
Manche, cazzling in the sunshine, = — | 6g ag the sand, so that a quick grasp with 
the nearer shore spread out low dark levels! the left hand-is necessary to secure them. The 
of rock, which culminate seawards at about a| hook cannot be used even in shallow water, ag 
mile from the land in a mass of granite crowned it would require exceptional skill to capture the 
by a martello tower. Beyond and about this | slippery eels in their own element. 
ost of the people come by the coast road, take part in this sport, but few ever reach the 
passing down the greasy slip at La Rocque, really best banks, and the excursion often ends 
and so on to the raised cart-track, which winds in disappointment. To enjoy this, and indeed 
across the brown plain of rocks, and in and most other forms of sport, the individual must 
out amongst the larger up-standing groups, and not be too much concerned about his or her 
me walk, carrying what appear lay- ery frequently th st tides occur durin 
rakes upon their shoulders; others go a-fishing night, ye sand-eeling 7 moonlight—or, in 
after a unique fashion—in carts! These latter default of the moon, with the aid of lanterns 
jolt slowly along over pebbles and slippery sur- | —is not an experience to be lightly foregone or 
faces and through sun-warmed pools for more forgotten. Moreover, the best catches are in- 
than a mile, till they approach fairly close to | variably made in the night-time, always exceed- 
the scene of action. There the horse is tethered ing those ge age by day. Five hundred fish 
under the lee of some tall rock, with an arm- is a common take for one person, and at night 
ful of hay to amuse him, while the men and , the number is usually far greater. It cannot be 
women join the scattered parties of fishers. | considered a hardship to spend the night wading 
Some are moving about knee-deep in the | waist-deep in the warm phosphorescent sea, 
rippling inlets and pools, using their rakes ; when with every step and movement you leave 
others again gathered on outcropping islands of a shining track behind you, while now and 
sand, stooping and plying their hooks. Farthest then a golden bead remains like a jewel on 
ont to sea, a ok number of weather-beaten | your fingers. If you hold the jelly-like atom 
men, to whom the occupation of the hour is | oa Prom moments on your hand the little 
serious business, not the careless pleasure of a light dies out gradually. 
sunny afternoon, can be seen wading about in| Then home, when the early morning light is 
deep water, where the eels are larger and more spreading like milk over the surface of the 
numerous, | water, and the shore, as you approach it, glim- 
Looking landwards, one sees broad reaches of mers in a line of opal pink under the gray 
sparkling water, and yellow spaces of smooth western sky. A couple of hours’ sleep, followed 
sand, broken here and there by clusters of still by a breakfast of crisply fried sand-eels, eaten 
of thin foam where the margin of the ocean the expedition in first-rate style. 
lips the shore. Along this line flocks of gulls | The delicate, silvery, toothless fish must be 
swoop and settle, ~— and cry ; while com- | cooked and eaten while absolutely fresh, or when 
anies of lesser birds wheel hither and thither dried. The islanders dry them in great quan- 
ike white thistledown blown about by the soft tities for winter use, first gutting them immedi- 
wind. Strewn everywhere at random are black | ately on the return from fishing, and then 
knots and stumps of stone, with an occasional | placing them in the strong sunshine to dry. 
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granite giant standing in the shallows mocassined 


Besides sand-eels, large soles are often im- 


with fringing weeds. On many of these spurs paled by the rakes, and sometimes devil-fish, 


of rock, cormorants—the Isle of Wight parsons— | 


sit solemnly watching the scene, their outlines 
looming dark against the shimmering blue of 
the horizon. 

As for the sport itself, it can be carried on | 
in two different ways—either with a large iron- 
toothed rake, or with an instrument resembling | 
an excessively blunt reaping-hook. The rake 
is for use in the water. The fisherman has a 
basket slung in front of him, then he rests the 
long handle of the rake on his right shoulder | 
and walks backwards, pressing the teeth into— 
the sand. The eels lie about an inch below | 
the surface of the sand, and so are impaled 
upon the prongs. When he sees he has some 
fish impaled, he raises the rake and dexterously 


whose spines are poisonous, and produce a pain- 
ful swelling in a few minutes. 

Sand-eeling should never be undertaken by 
strangers without a guide. The danger on these 
coasts is the rapidity with which the tide rises, 
racing in over the shallows with alarming 
speed. People, when far out, often imagine 
themselves quite safe as long as the water is 
not apparently encroaching on the slip of sand 
or rock where they happen to be standing, 
and forget that, owing to the inequalities of the 
sea-bed, their particular mound or ridge may 
still be high and dry a quarter of an hour after 
the water is many feet deep in some wide 


, hollow between them and the land, and that 


presently the whole expanse will be submerged 
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with the an of a high rock here or there, 
to reach which may just be as impossible as to 
gain safety on the mainland. In this way a 

many accidents have happened even in 
food daylight, but a moderate amount of 
caution and good sense should entirely prevent 
the occurrence of such misadventures. 

This warning applies even more especially to 
night-fishing, when the turn of the tide takes 
place so softly as easily to pass unnoticed, and by 
the time one becomes aware of the rising of the 
water, it may be a difficult matter to outstrip 
the rush of the tide. Then there is the further 
danger of losing one’s way among the bewilder- 
ing spread of rock and shallows to be considered. 
In the darkness they either look deceptively 
alike, or to perplexed eyes assume a strange and 
unfamiliar aspect, apt to mislead the wanderer. 
Men born and bred on the coast have occasion- 
ally been deceived. For instance, a farmer and 
one of his neighbours—both of whom _ had 

ssed their lives within a couple of miles of 

Rocque—went astray there one dark night 
some years ago. Knowing that the tide was 
about to turn, they slung their baskets, heavy 
with a splendid catch, on their backs, and set 
out confidently for the shore, as they thought. 
They had proceeded about half-a-mile, when it 
suddenly struck them that something was wrong. 
Fearing that they had lost their way, my friend 
the farmer ny and gathered a handful of 
ritty sand at their feet. Both men examined 
it with keen interest, as may be imagined. 
‘This is the wrong gravel ; we must be walking 
straight out to sea!’ exclaimed his companion. 
In this way their intimate knowledge of the 
coast saved them—a means of safety that could 
not be possessed by any stranger. They turned 
at once, and hurried through the gloom in the 
opposite direction, well aware that they were 
hastening for their lives. They barely managed 
to make the shore in time, after a prolonged 
oor breast-high, through the hiss of the rising 
tide. 

It is therefore wise for visitors to secure the 
services of a reliable man belonging to the 
neighbourhood ; and in most cases those who 
go sand-eeling will be eager for a second instal- 
ment of so pleasant and novel an experience. 


THE PURLOINED WILL. 
By Hersert Keen. 
Otp Barker was a fossilised Q.C., who had long 
ago retired from practice. [Ill-natured people 
said that his practice had first retired from 
him, but his age and infirmities alone justified 
—if they had not compelled—his withdrawal 
from active life. He was a wealthy bachelor, 
residing in the Albany, where he possessed a 
cellar of port wine which was the envy of his 
friends. Hence, perhaps, the origin of the gout 
which severely afflicted him; but his tastes 
were luxurious, and self-indulgent in other 
respects also, He was an art patron of a very 


shrewd and discriminating type; his pictures | 


were valued at several thousands of pounds, 
and his collection of china was unique. Never- 
theless, he was extremely thrifty, not to say 


stingy, with his money, and he had never 
been known to give away a sixpence in his 
life. 

In fact, old Barker was a thoroughly selfish, 
ill-conditioned, old curmudgeon, whose choleric 
temper was emphasised by a sort of savage 
humour, which caused him to be treated with 
awesome respect. He had a wicked old squint 
or cast in one of his watery pale blue eyes, 
and he uttered his most trenchant remarks 
with his defective optic glaring in such a 
manner as to complete his victim’s discomfiture. 
His nephew, Charles Gascoigne, had frequently 
noticed this unpleasant peculiarity, for next to 
the old man’s valet—a crushed, down-trodden 
creature, who retained his post only from the 
hope of a legacy—this young gentleman was 
the subject of the Q.C.’s cruellest witticisms. 

It must not be imagined from this cireum- 
stance that Gascoigne lacked manliness or 
self-respect. On the contrary, he was a very 
spirited young fellow, and this was one of the 
main causes of his uncle’s displeasure. But 
after all, when one is heir-presumptive to a 
hundred thousand pounds—which con- 
sidered the most modest estimate of the old 
man’s wealth—it is sheer folly not to exercise 
a little patience and self-control. Gascoigne was 
by no means averse to the prospect of a life 
of ease or luxury in the near future; and 
in view of this agreeable contingency, he took 
things very easily at the bar, though he suffered 
from occasional misgivings and twinges of con- 
science on account of his idleness—for he had 
brains enough to perceive that he was wasting 
his opportunities. 

If he could only have felt reasonably sure of 
his uncle’s testamentary intentions regarding 
him, his conscientious scruples would have 
troubled him very little. But the old man 
delighted to perplex him by contradictory hints 
and threats, and constantly reminded him that 
he had a cousin, the wife of a country parson, 
whose claims were equal in point of kinship to 
his own. It was true that this young lady had 
mortally offended old Barker by marrying 
without his consent, but this might not have 
prevented him from making a will in her 
favour. Gascoigne was too high-minded and 
generous to feel any resentment against his 
cousin on this account, and he would have been 
perfectly satisfied to know that he would in- 
herit equally with her. But what perpetually 
worried him was the irritating suspense which 
his uncle seemed purposely to inflict; and 
there were moments when he felt strongly 
inclined to sacrifice his future prospects for 
the luxury of giving the old gentleman a 
piece of his mind. 

One eventful morning Gascoigne called at his 
uncle’s chambers, and was ushered into the old 
man’s sitting-room, a gloomy apartment, full of 
artistic treasures, but rendered, obnoxious to 
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the dutiful nephew by association with its 
owner, It was tenantless, however, at the 
moment ; his uncle’s capacious arm-chair drawn 
up in front of the blazing fire had evidently 
just been vacated; while upon an adjacent 
table stood a japanned tin-box, inscribed with 
the old man’s name in white letters. Gas- 
coigne stood for a few moments on the hearthrug, 
gazing impatiently around him and wondering 
what sort of welcome he would receive, when 
his attention was attracted by the edge of a 
iece of paper which protruded from beneath the 
id of the tin box. Absently, and acting upon 
a mere idle impulse, he stepped forward and 
endeavoured to force back the paper into the 
box. Not succeeding at his first attempt, he 
put out his other hand in order to ease the 
pressure of the lid, when, to his surprise, it 
yielded to his touch, and he then perceived 
for the first time that the box was ileal. 
to that moment nothing had _ been 
further from his thoughts than to play the 
spy; in fact he had scarcely been conscious 
of what he was doing. Nor, indeed, even 


when the uplifted lid revealed the contents of | 


the box, which consisted of a number of 
documents neatly docketed, did he experience 
the least sensation of curiosity. But, unluckily, 
just as he was closing the lid again, after 
releasing that fatal slip of paper, his eye was 
caught by a prominent inscription : 


WILL 
OF 
WILLIAM BARKER, 


ESQ, 


Without making excuses for the young man’s 
next action, it should at least be recorded that 
it was entirely unpremeditated. There, to his 
hand, lay the solution of all his doubts and 
difficulties. If he was his uncle’s heir, well 
and good ; his present negligent mode of life 
need trouble him no more. But if he had 
only been left an insignificant legacy, and his 
cousin—or some other person—was destined to 
inherit the fortune, then it behoved him at 
once to set about making up for lost time, by 
applying himself assiduously to his profession. 
This reflection like a flash through 
Gascoigne’s mind, and made the 
for enlightenment so irresistible, that he seemed 
to rush upon temptation rather than yield to 
it. One second of anxious listening, during 
which the only sound he heard was the 
tumultuous beating of his heart, and then he 
had seized the momentous document and was 

rly scanning its contents. 

Though brief, it was, unluckily, in his uncle’s 
crabbed handwriting, and Gascoigne was com- 
pelled to carry it away from the box a little 
nearer to the light. A hasty glance was suffi- 
cient to convey to his trained mind its full 
purport. A paltry legacy to the long suffering 
valet, a picture or two to himself, all the rest 
of the contents of the testator’s chambers, with 
the cash at the bank, to the niece,tMrs Marsden ; 
and the residue ‘to my nephew, Charles Grant 
le whom I appoint sole executor to my 
wi 

Gascoigne gasped as he read the concluding 
words, which meant that he was absolutely heir 
to his uncle’s vast wealth. He was glad on his 


cousin’s account too, for the art treasures 
bequeathed to her were of considerable value, 
But to know that he himself was the possessor 
—practically the possessor—of the remainder of 
the old man’s fortune, was a revelation which 
caused his pulses to thrill with excitement, and 
made the sunlight dazzling. 

Perhaps because he was momentarily carried 
away by the pleasurable excitement of the dis. 
covery, the young man’s vigilance was relaxed; 
or perhaps, old Barker intentionally burst in 
upon him unawares. At all events, without a 
moment’s warning, while he still held the will 
in his hand, the door of the room was opened, 
and Gascoigne had barely time to thrust the 
document into the side cket of his coat 
before his uncle, with his hat on, and muffled 
up for going out, suddenly stood before him. 

‘Hullo!’ growled the old man, blinking in 
the sunlight, ‘so you are here?’ 

‘Yes, uncle,’ replied Gascoigne tremulously ; 
‘didn’t Rogers tell you? 

‘He never tells me anything, the lazy scoun- 
drel? grumbled old Barker, shuffling in, and 
giving his nephew a distorted forefinger to 
shake. ‘What do you want?’ 

‘I called to inquire—I was sorry to hear 
you have been so unwell,’ said Gascoigne, thank- 
ing his stars that he had not left the lid of 
the tin box open. 

‘So I have; but you are disappointed, you 
see. I’m nearly right again. I was just going 
out, snarled his uncle, advancing to the tin 
box as he spoke. 

Gascoigne’s heart stood still, as the old man 
lifted the lid of the box. He apparently re- 
membered that he had left it unlocked, and 
the action was evidently designed to assure 
himself of the fact. Had he laid a trap for 
his nephew, and entered the room abruptly with 
the idea that he would find him prying? Such 
a gee would not have been foreign to the 
old gentleman’s disposition, and Gascoigne trem- 
bled lest his uncle might open the box. But 
ny this suspicion was groundless, or 
else Gascoigne’s position at the window had 
been suggestive of innocence. At all events, 
old Barker proceeded to lug out his keys from 
his breeches pocket, and ‘leaked up the box 
with a shaky hand. 

‘Can I do that for you, uncle?’ inquired 
Gascoigne, prompted by a wild hope of being 
able to slip in the will unobserved. 

‘No; you stay where you are!’ said his 
uncle over his shoulder. ‘This is where I 
keep my will, You would like to see it, I 
dare say 

‘No, indeed, sir,’ said Gascoigne hastily, 
dreading that his uncle might be disposed to 
gratify him. 

‘Not curious enough, eh?’ snarled old Barker. 
‘Well, that’s a good thing. You would be dis- 
appointed, I can tell you. Don’t expect any- 
thing from me,’ 

‘Very well, sir, said Gascoigne, too much 
overwhelmed by the consciousness of having 
the will in his pocket to appreciate the humour 
of the situation. 

‘Quite disinterested, eh? Mark my words, 
young man; not one farthing will you get from 
me till you are making five hundred pounds a 
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year by your profession. Do you hear?’ cried 
the old gentleman, cocking his eye at him. 
‘Yes, sir” answered Gascoigne, with tolerable 


‘Then you had better set about it. Not but 
what you have plenty of time,’ he added hastily. 
‘I’m good for twenty years yet—the doctor 


says 80." 
‘I’m glad to hear it,’ said Gascoigne duti- 


fully. 
‘No, you’re not. All the same, it is as well 


for you that you should have a few years to |. 


work up a practice in, for if I were to die to- 
morrow, you would get nothing.’ 

‘Are you going out, sir?’ inquired Gas- 
coigne, puzzled what to say to this enigmatical 
utterance. 

‘Yes; I’m going to take that box to my 
bank, You can come with me, and pay half 
the cab fare,’ replied his uncle, at 
this characteristic joke. 

He rang the bell, and sent his man for a cab, 
to which, in due course, Gascoigne escorted his 
amiable relative, while the porter carried the tin 
box. If his uncle had been in an observant 
mood, he would have remarked that the young 
man submitted, with much better grace than 
usual, to his jokes and sarcasms. This was 
hardly surprising, for it is not difficult to be 
long-suffering with an elderly relation when one 
knows he has manifested his benevolence in the 
most effectual manner. On the other hand, the 
awkward fact that he was carrying off, clan- 
destinely, the old man’s will was sufficiently 
disconcerting to render Gascoigne a_ trifle 
absent. 

When he had deposited his uncle and his tin 
box at the bank—after duly paying his moiety 
of the cab fare—Gascoigne had leisure to reflect 
upon the predicament he had placed himself 
in. Needless to say that he bitterly repented 
of his vapesieniite curiosity ; it would be 
more just to dwell upon his honest shame at 
what he had done. It seemed to him that only 
two courses were open to him; one, the more 
honourable, was to return the document frankly 
to his uncle; the other, to keep it carefully 
and say ge The latter plan was the one 
which he finally adopted, not so much from 
self-interested motives, as because he could not 
bring himself to face the old man’s wrath. 
The more he thought about the matter, the 
more bitterly ashamed and humiliated he felt. 
As for the fortune, he regarded that as abso- 
lutely and for ever forfeited, whichever course 
he took. If he confessed his fault, he knew 
that his uncle would. ruthlessly strike out his 
name. The same thing would happen if he 
kept his own counsel, for it was inevitable that 
the old man must, sooner or later, miss his will, 
and it would be quite natural and easy to con- 
jecture how it hol disappeared. In Gascoigne’s 
view, he had only a choice of evils; and he 
simply elected to spare himself the scourge of 
his uncle’s tongue. 

There are natures which need the stimulus of 
some unforeseen event or misfortune to awake 
their slumbering energies, This was the case 
with Gascoigne, for being firmly convinced that 
the result of what he had done would be to 


applied himself from that day forward to the 
drudgery of earning his livelihood. He had 
many friends and some influential connections, 
but, more important still, he possessed talent to 
which he had never hitherto attempted to do 
— A lucky chance, the absence of a 
earned leader in a notorious case, afforded him 
an opportunity of making a name, and almost 
without effors—so great a lottery is success 
at the bar!—he found himself in a position 
which was envied by his contemporaries. 

The process occupied nearly three years, and 
during this period he avoided the society of his 
uncle as much as possible. He was haunted by 
a constant dread of the discovery of his secret, 
and was more than indifferent about offending 
him. Barker, on his part, grudgingly 
acknowledged his success, and was disposed to 
be more gracious; until, at length, having 
invited his nephew to dinner one evening, and 
entertained him royally, he said, quite good- 
humouredly : 

‘I suppose you are making five hundred 
pounds a year now?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Gascoigne. 

‘Then 1 shall have to alter my will. You 
would like to know what is in it, I expect?’ 

‘I do know, sir, said Gascoigne impulsively. 

‘What!’ exclaimed the old man. 

‘Your will is at my chambers, sir. Do you 
recollect that day when you left your tin box 
unlocked upon the table here? In your absence 
I opened it, saw your will, and was unable to 
resist the temptation of reading it. You re- 
turned suddenly, before I was able to replace 
it, so I have kept it ever since,’ exclaimed 
Gascoigne, very pale and shamefaced. 

There was a painful silence for full a minute ; 
the old man’s evil eye seemed positively to 
glare upon the offender, who looked precisely 
as he felt; and then Gascoigne said : 

‘It was a mean trick, but I’m_ heartily 
ashamed of myself, and I beg your pardon.’ 

‘And that is to be the end of it, eh?’ 
sneered the old man, slowly recovering from 
his amazement. 

‘I expect not,’ said Gascoigne half defiantly. 

‘Your cousin ought to be much obliged to 
you,’ said old Barker with a harsh laugh. 

‘She needs the money more than I,’ said 
Gascoigne. 

‘By Jove! sir, she shall have it too. What 
is more, it shall come to her from your own 
hand, roared the old man, purple in the face. 

‘I don’t understand,’ said Gascoigne quietly. 

‘T’ll make a fresh will on the spot.’ 

‘Very well, sir.’ 

‘You shall take it down from my dictation.’ 

‘As you please. It is rather like signing my 
own death-warrant,’ said Gascoigne with a ner- 
vous laugh. 

‘So it is; so much the better; serves you 
right. There’s a sheet of paper and a pen over 
yonder. Sit you down,’ said the old man 
excitedly, 

Poor Gascoigne obeyed silently, and not with- 
out an uncomfortable pang. It was, as he had 
said, uncommonly like signing his own death- 
warrant; but after all, it was only what he 
had anticipated, and he felt a certain sense of 
relief at having unburdened his conscience. 


deprive him of his looked-for inheritance, he 
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‘T su you had better have the pictures 
and here,’ said the old man grudg- 
ingly. ‘She wouldn’t appreciate ’em. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Gascoigne meekly. 

‘There may be a few pounds at my bank— 
not worth speaking of. In fact, this will may 
as well be in similar terms e- the last, with 

our name and Margaret’s reversed,’ said old 

rker, with his malevolent old eye glistening. 

‘Margaret is to be residuary legatee, in fact,’ 
said Gascoigne, with a sinking heart. 

‘Yes. How much do people say I’m worth.’ 

‘£100,000 at least,’ answered Gascoigne, with 
assumed indifference. 

‘Ah! a good round sum to lose for a little 
curiosity, isn’t it?’ sneered old Barker. 

‘It can’t be helped,’ said Gascoigne philo- 
sophically. 

‘Indeed it can’t. Now are you ready?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gascoigne, grasping his pen firmly. 

The old man dictated, and the sight of his 
nephew’s ill-concealed discomfiture evi- 
dently so amusing to him, that he paused at 
frequent intervals to chuckle °°. laugh. At 
length, however, Gascoigne’s p ni: was ended ; 
witnesses were procured ; and th will was duly 
signed. Old Barker took p'ssession of it, and 
when his nephew ¢ » artedi—for naturally the 
evening soon flagged acter this exciting episode 
—the old man said: 

‘Good-night. What a fool you have been ! 
Those pictures and things are not worth a 
quarter of what I gave for them. Still I sup- 
pose you will ¥ a couple of thousand clear.’ 

‘More than I had any right to expect,’ said 
Gascoigne, as heartily as he could. 

‘More than you deserve, you mean. 
hands !’ 

‘You’ve forgiven me ¢’ 

‘Yes, but you'll never forgive yourself! 
You were a fool to look at the will, but you 
were a worse fool to tell. If you hadn't, I 
should very likely never have missed it,’ said 
the old man, leering at him. 

This was not exactly consolatory to Gascoigne, 
who, though he realised the satisfaction of 
having relieved his conscience, experienced the 
natural disappointment of a man who _ has 
wantonly thrown away a vast fortune. It is 
true that he had always expected this, and at 
least he had saved something out of the fire. 
But it was a bitter pill, and it was fortunate 
that his professional engagements prevented 
him from brooding over his disappointment. 
He was also spared any furtl er discussion on the 
subject with his uncle, for within a week the 
old man had an apople ic seizure, from which 
he never rallied. Gasec.gne was of course sum- 
moned to his uncle’s bedside, but the patient 
was unconscious, and in that state he passed 
away. His will was nowhere to be found, but 
in searching for it, Gascoigne came across a 
note addressed to him by the deceased, stating 
that the document was in the custody of his 
solicitor, and requesting Gascoigne to see this 
— at once, before communicating with 

is cousin. The young man naturally lost no 
time in calling upon Mr Bush, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, an old friend and client of his uncle’s, 
and he was perhaps, a trifle disappointed when 
the lawyer placed in his hands the identical 


Shake 


document which he had himself assisted to 


we 

‘I thought, perhaps, my uncle might have 
made a subsequent will,’ he observed half in- 
voluntarily. 

‘He could not have made a will more favour. 
able to you,’ said old Mr Bush. ‘ His pictures 
and things must be worth £10,000 at the ver 
lowest estimate, and his bank balance—whic 
he leaves you also—amounts to rather more, as 
I happen to know. I should think you will 
take altogether £30,000 when the effects are 
realised,’ 

‘It is an agreeable surprise,’ murmured Gas- 
coigne. ‘Still, my cousin is residuary legatee, 
which means, I suppose, £150,000.’ 


‘Nothing of the kind, my dear sir, ex. 


claimed Mr Bush. ‘The lady will only get the 
— of his annuity due at the date of 
is death—perhaps £1000 or so.’ 

‘What!’ gasped Gascoigne. ‘His annuity!’ 

‘It will surprise many people,’ replied the 
lawyer. ‘He was supposed to be very wealthy, 
and so he was, in a sense. But he sunk his 
fortune many years ago in the purchase of an 
annuity of £5000 a year, and a precious good 
bargain he made of it. It is a good thing for 
you that you are not his residuary legatee. 

‘I was once,’ exclaimed Gascoigne, marveling 
at his narrow escape, and at his uncle’s peculiar 
method of showing resentment. 

‘Yes; that was before your success at the 
bar, on which I congratulate you,’ replied Mr 
Bush. ‘The fact is, that our departed friend 
was fond of a joke. Fortunately, as your 
cousin expects nothing, she won’t be disap- 
a at getting only £1000. If his old will 

ad stood and you had found yourself in her 
position ’—— 

‘That would have been a sell certainly,’ said 
Gascoigne, who felt that he could now afford 
to laugh. 


ROSE-ELF RIDDLES. 


Tue Rose-Elf laughed with glee 

As he put this riddle to me: 

‘What is yet fairer than 1? 
Prithee attend !’ 

I hesitate not to reply : 

‘The face of a friend.’ 


The Rose-Elf shook with mirth, 

And a dewdrop fell to the earth. 

“What rarer jewel is worn ? 
Prithee attend !’ 

‘The tear that is sympathy-born 

From the heart of a friend.’ 


The Rose-Elf bowed his head, 

And a fragrance around was shed. 

‘Dying, my sweetness is past ! 

Ah! what can eternally last? 

Prithee attend !’ 

‘That, born of God, hath no end, 

So—Love, in the heart of a friend.’ 
Rese Mitts. 
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